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LEGEND OF FIN M'COOL. 

Sw — Having read to one of our islanders your legend 
of Fin M'Cool, in the 14th number, he related to me the 
following : — 

"Yea, Sur," said he, when I had finished reading, 
" yea, Sur, don't you 'blieve that; for who uver tould it 
to who uver prunted it, tould it all wrong. Tis I have 
the whole sthory in its rale state in ould Irish. But that's 
a purty book you have. I wisht to my heart I could read 
it. But I suppose it cost a dale of money." 

" No, indeed, Jerry," said I, " it cost only one penny." 

" Oh, yea, yea, Sur, only wan pinny, an' the purty pec- 
thurs ; an' all the pinnies I spinds in tobaccay. _ Sure 
Shauneen could read it for me. Faix I'm thinkin' I'll 
sind to Skibbereen for some ov them ; a womansa an' I 
I will." 

"That's right, Jerry," said I, "it would be more to your 
credit to purchase those books for your children, than 
tobacco for your pipe." 

"Why, Sur," said he again, "it would be worth my 
while to buy them if it was for nothin' else but to look at 
th e picth s, an' thin light my pipe with.'' 

" But story j could you not relate it in Eng» 

lish 7" 

" Wisha, I could, Sur, in a sort ov English ; but it wud 
tell a dale betther if it was tittheravated up with fine 
words." 

" Feuin M'Cool was only two years ould, when he had 
the misforthin' to lose his father, an' poor as his mother 
was afore, she was tin times poorer thin ; and was obleeged 
to beg about the country. 

" There was a sartin king, an' he heard from some ould 
enchanted, godly given, lamed person, that there was a 
shild in the county that would be a greater man than 
himself; an' so, my dear life, he sint out to kill all the 
young shilders in the county. This was long ago, you 
know, Sur, in the ould anshint times. So the king's min 
went about slaying and massacraying every shild, ould 
an' young they came athurst. Whin Feuin's mother 
hard they war comin', she tould Feuin to get upon her 
back, an up he got, Bure enough, an' away she run. He 
was at this time about eight years ould. His mother, poor 
woman, ran with him a grate way, 'till she got out ov 
breath, and could hardly stir a peg farther. Faith, I tell 
you, it was no joke to carry a gorsoon of a boy, for a few 
miles ; for Feuin was the largest shild in the counthry for 
his age. 

" ' Mother, a yea,' sis he, ' mother, let me thry if I can 
carry you a spell now, for you're tired.' 

" ' Yerra, hould your tongue shild,' says she, ' sure 
you're not strong enough to carry the likes ov me.* 

" ' Ah, thin, just let me thry, mother alaigh,' sis he. 

" So, just in joke, she bad him thry. Whin in a minit 
he whips her up by the two legs, and threw her over his 
choulder, and away he skelters wid hur, over ditches an' 
hedges, an' threnches, an' stone wails, an' bogs, an' pratie 
ridges, an' she dhragin' afther him all the way. Whin 
he stopped, says he, 'now mother didn't I carry you a 
good spell ?" But behould you, all he bad ov her, was her 
two legs from the knees out. He began to cry thin like 
the rain, but it was little good for him. He was thin, 
poor fellow, left all alone on the world, and sauntered 
about the whole day; tord's evenin' he met with a fisher- 
man, an' he tusk him in sarvice. 

"The fisherman was, at this time, seven years all to a 
week, fishin' for the fish ov knowledge. At the ind of 
the week, he catcht a finey throut. He was so tired af- 
ther gettin' no sleep for seven years, that afther he got a 
block an* hatchet, an kindled a fire, he told Feuin to 
brile the fish, an' if he left the sign of a burn or blisther 
upon it, he'd take an' shop offhis head. He stretched 
thin, by the fire'6 side, an' tould Feuin to wake him whin 
the fish wud be briled. So Feuin sat himself down by 
the fire, an* put the throut upon the coals. It roasted 
very well a while, till it began to feel the hate, an' a big 
blisther was swellin' up; and Feuin thinkin' to keep it 
down, clapped his thumb upon it, and it biirn't him ; so 
he cams it into his moulh, wliin lie got lliu taste ov som- 
thin' very plazin', an' knew tlmt if he ate some ov the 
throut he'd get grate knowledge, Afther atom' his fill ov 



the throut, for it was very large, he knew that if he wint 
to a place called Cnucknavean, where there was a party 
ov min, he would sartinly be captain over thim all. The 
ould fisherman was fast asleep, an' sis Feuin to himself, 

sis he, ' I'll wake you now my man, as you tould me.' 

So he tuck the hatchet, an' cut off" his head, an' put a 
sheet over him, an' lit a couple of candles, and sat up till 
mornin' watchin' him. He thin threw his lavins of the 
throut over the ditch, whin wan or thim black rayvins 
came_ an' ate it ; an' sign's by every rayven from that day 
to thie, is more cute than any other burd in the air. Me 
joker, Feuin, thin took to his heels, and wint to Cnuckna- 
vean ; an' he was sich a fine robustical man, an' had sich 
a gift in his thumb, that in the coorse ov time he was 
made captain over them all. An' that's my sthory, Sur, 
of Feiun M'Cool"— And I hope, Mr. Editor, you like it. 

Your obedient servant, 
Cape Clear, County Cork. A Subscb,ibe». 



GLEANINGS OF NATURAL HISTORY IN 
IRELAND. 

TBS SEA PARROTT — ALICA AKCTICA, 

Sib — Having lived for some time on the Skelligs rock, 
County Kerry, I had an opportunity of seeing throughout 
the whole season, all the sea birds which frequent the 
place. The one which is most numerous there is thepuf- 
fin, of which. I will endeavour to give an account. 

It is termed, on account of its extreme stupidity, by 
the people in that part, the Colliaheen, which is in Eng- 
lish, old woman. It is one foot from the point of the 
bill to the end of the tail, and the wings extended, mea- 
sure from tip to tip twenty-one inches. The bill one 
inch and a half in length, and the same in breadth ; it is 
in thickness about one eighth of an inch. Each mandible 
gradually curves till they meet in a point. The outside 
and greatest half of both mandibles red, the remainder of 
a delicate bluish lead colour. Along the base of the up- 
per mandible, is a whitish bony substance. The mouth 
yellow inside. At each corner, the skin, which is loose to 
allow the mouth to be sufficiently expanded, assume- 
something the appearance of a 6tar. The crown of th< 
head black. The throat and cheeks are whitish. Rounc 
the neck is a ring of black ; the back, upper parts of the 
wings, and the tail are the same colour; breast and belly 
white; under parts of the wings greyish; tail about one 
inch and a half long— fourteen feathers. Feet in the first 
part of the season of a bright reddish orange; but from 
hatching become paler. Two inches and a half long from 
the knee ' to the end of the middle toe. Three toes 
webbed, and black nails. 

The puffins assemble here in April, and are noticed 
generally to make their first appearance on a dark or 
foggy morning. They collect in immense numbers, and 
take possession of all parts of the great and little Skelligs. 
The female deposits her single egg in a hole, or under a 
rock, on the bare ground ; it is about the size of a hen's 
egg, white, and with pale grey spots scarcely perceptible. 
The young, when a week or two old, are covered with 
long black down ; the belly a little whitish ; bill and feet 
black. They are hatched in the end of June, or beginning 
of" July. The feet being situated so far back, the puf- 
fin takes wing with great difficulty. They walk with a 
waddling awkward gait, on the whole length of the leg 
and foot. They are very stupid ; allowing a person to 
approach very closely, at the same time moving the head 
from side to side. 

This bird sits nearly upright, as no otbe* position, ex- 
cept resting on the breast, would preserve the equilibrium, 
and if on the back part of a rock, always runs to the 
edge, precipitates itself down, and thus without much ex- 
ertion is enabled to take wing! It can hardly raise itself 
from off level ground. It opposes an enemy with great 
courage ; fighting .on its back with its claws, which cut 
like a cat's. It also inflictsa severe bite with the bill— the 
strength of the jaws is astonishing. It feeds its young 
with sprats, which are always placed across the bill quite 
evenly ; the heads turned one way. In the morning and 
evening they cte rmore numerous than at any other time. 
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About dusk they leave the raefc, and consequently must 
*pend the night at sea.- .... 

The only bird seen or heard in the night time is the 
thearwater and the stormy petrel. 

The noise the coulterneb or puffin makes, is a most dis- 
mal moan, something like that of a human being, but in 
a more sorrowful strain. They take their departure about 
August, and whither they go to, I know not ; very proba- 
bly they disperse throughout the expansive ocean. 

THE SrOBMTf PEIRBI, — JBOCELLAMA PELAGICA - * 
COMMONLY CAH.JSD MOTHER CABBY'S CHICKEN. 

Si»— As I never heard there was any distinction be- 
tween the male and female stormy petrel, I would wish 
to make known through your Journal, the follow- 
ing fact. As I have taken the pair frequently, I can 
vouch for its authenticity. 

This is the smallest of all web-footed birds. The fe- 
male it in length six inches and a half, and in breadth 
fourteen and a quarter.' The male is smaller, being in 
length six inches and a quarter, and in breadth thirteen 
three quarters. The former may be known from the lat- 
ter by not hiving so much white under the wings, and by 
having a small oval bare spot near the vent In the other 
parts of the body there is no material difference. The 
bill half an inch long, black, and hooked at the tip. In- 
side of the mouth flesh colour. Nostrils tabular and soft. 
The feathers on the forehead being longer than those on 
the rest of the head, cause it to appear very high. The 
eyes small and black. Upper parts of the plumage 
black. The forehead, breast, and belly of a sooty 
black. Under the wings a little whitish. The tail 
feathers are twelve in number, and black, and the bases 
of them all, except the two centre ones, white; in 
length two inches and a quarter. The wings very large, 
and cross over the tail. Legs, black, slender, an inch 
and three quarters from the knee to the end of the mid- 
dle toe : three toes, black nails. 

The stormy petrel is met with in all'parts of the dreary 
trackless ocean, thousands of miles from any land. It 
flies with great ease and swiftness. Most probably it never 
eats fish, but skims oil from off the surface of the water, 
and upon this subsists. When taken, the petrel ejects 
from the mouth about a spoonful of clear oil. I kept 
some of it, which became quite thick. Oil may some- 
time? be perceived on the surface of the sea, so that what 
I state respecting their means of subsistence is not at all 
improbable. It is a most unctuous bird, being entirely 
fat, and has a most disagreeable smell. Those birds 
being seen hovering near a ship at sea, the mariner's 
•re almost confident of a coming storm. Instead of 
cursing as they do when they perceive them, they 
should be thankful to Providence for sending messengers 
to forewarn them of their danger. All through the year, 
in the day time, they are seen at sea, and for three or 
four months (in the breeding season) they take to the 
headlands, rocks, and islands, where they are only seen in 
the night time. In holes in the ground, under rocks, and 
in old walls, the single, small white egg is deposited. In 
the evening and night, they cry in the same strain as the 
the shearwater, but not so strong, and'much sharper. 

You will be glad to hear your Journal has made its 
way into this remote part of Ireland. 

Your obedient servant, 
Cape CI. ar. A SunscaiiEii. 



PROGRESS OP A POUND OF COTTON. 
The following account of one pound weight of manu- 
factured cotton, will shew the importance of the trade to 
the country in a very conspicuous manner. There was 
sent off for London from Glasgow, a small piece of mus- 
lin about one pound weight, the history of which is as 
follows : — 

The wool came from the East Indies to London : from 
London it went to Lancashire, where it «-as manufactured 
into yarn ; from Manchester it was sent to Paisley, where 
it was woven : it was sent to Ayrshire next, where it 
ynt tamboured; afterwards it was conveyed to Dunbar- 



ton, where it was hand-sewed, and again returned to 
Paisley, when it was sent to a distant part of the 
country to Renfew, to be bleached, and was returned to 
Paisley 5 whence it was sent to Glasgow, and was finish, 
ed; and from Glasgow it was sent per coach to London* 
It is difficult precisely to ascertain the time taken to" 
bring this article to market ; but it may be pretty near 
the truth, to reckon it three years from the time it was 
packed in India till in cloth it arrived at the merchant's 
warehouse in London ; whither it must have been con- 
veyed five thousand miles by sea, and nine hundred and 
twenty by land, and contributed to reward no less than 
one hundred and fifty people, whose services were neces- 
sary in the carriage and manufacture of this small quan. 
tity of cotton, and by which the value has been advanced 
two thousand per cent. What is said of this one piect 
is descriptive of no inconsiderable part of the trade. 

STEAM-ENGINES. 
The number of 6team-engines at present in action in 
England may be estimated at ten thousand ; and one with 
another, each may be said^ to be equal in power to 
twenty horses, each horse being equal to the work of six 
men ; consequently, the acting powers of those steam-en- 
gines are equal in effect to two hundred thousand horses, 
or one million two hundred thousand men. 



THE WILD, WILD BREEZE. 
Oh, there's nothing on earth like the wild, wild breeeje. 
Replete with the odour of cinnamon trees, 
Sweeping along in its glorious career, 
Kissing from flow'rets the dew-drops bright tear ; 

In the silver cells 

Of the lily's bells, 
Sighing like lover in maiden's ear. 

Oh, there's nothing on earth like the wild, wild breeze, 
Rushing in might o'er the slumbering seas j 
Dashing its billows like mountains on high ; 
Laughing to scorn the rower's last cry, 

While the shallop wild 

Of the ocean child, 
On wings of destruction doth madly fly. 

,Oh, there's nothing on earth like the wild, wild breeie, 
Raging with fury, man cannot appease; 
Sweeping proud ships 'gainst the rocks on their lee ; • 
Woe, woe to the merchant whose wealth's on the sea 

Then the pale bride may weep 

Her adored one's last sleep, 
And deepest of woes, pallid being, to thee. 

Oh, there's nothing on earth like the wild, wild breeze, 

Hymning at eve, like the singing of bees, 

A low fairy chant to the beautiful rose, 

Whose cheekwears the tint of faint crimson that glovri 

Like the blush of a bride, 

Ere the day-light has died, 
When the sun in his majesty sinks to repose. 

Oh, there's nothing on earth like the wild, wild breeze, 
Urging with gentleness, beauty, and ease, 
The bright, bright clouds o'er the vault of blue, 
So boundless in expanse — so beauteous in hue, 

Or sighing like grief 

O'er each gossamer leaf, 
That droops 'neath its bright gems of liquid dew. 

Oscar. 
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